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Grants-in-Aid for Traffic Training 





The General Finance Corporation 


(This is the sixth in a series of articles about organizations which provide fi- 
nancial assistance to city, county, and state governments for the specialized short- 
course training of personnel with street and highway traffic responsibilities.) 


A‘ Evanston neighbor of the Traffic Institute is one of the most recent 
of a growing number of contributors of grants-in-aid for traffic training. 
This is the General Finance Corporation, which this year began offering 
grants-in-aid to selected police officers to attend short courses at the 
Traffic Institute. Nine men received funds to permit them to get this 
specialized training—four attending the Traffic Law Enforcement Course; 
four, Training Methods and Programs, and one, Accident Investigation. 

Officers are selected to receive Institute training under GFC grants-in- 
aid in this manner: Invitations are written to chiefs 
of police in cities in which the Corporation operates. 
The offer is made to finance the training (tuition, 
travel and living expenses) of an officer of the chief’s 
selection. A choice of courses is given. 

Commenting on the GFC entry into the grant-in-aid 
trafic training program, Byron S. Coon, chairman of 
the board, said: 

“As businessmen and as private citizens, we at Gen- John Howell 
eral Finance have been gravely concerned about our MR. COON 
community’s and the nation’s losses from traffic ac- 
cidents and congestion. Furthermore, automobile finance represents by 
far the greatest portion of our operation, and thus we feel that we have an 
important stake in street and highway safety. We believe that helping 
tratiic personnel get specialized training at the Traffic Institute is the most 
direct and most effective way we can help. In inviting 
the chiefs to nominate officers for GFC grants, we con- 
sult with Institute staff and make our offers to those 
cities where the need for training is apparently the 
greatest.” 

GFC was founded March 1, 1925, in Evanston, IIl., 
under the name of Evanston Motor Acceptance Com- 
pany, Inc. In November of 1935, the Company was 

mofet merged with the General Finance Corporation of De- 
MR. WONDERLIC — troit, with this name retained. By the end of 1945, 
there were 40 branches developing GFC business. Ten 
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years later—at the end of 1955—131 branches produced a total volume of 
business amounting to more than $300,000,000. 

The GFC Home Office is located in a recently completed modernistic 
building at 1301 Central Street in Evanston. E. F. Wonderlic is president 
of General Finance Corporation. 


15 States Get Top Awards in Driver Education Programs 


Fifteen states achieve the nation’s top award, the Award of Excellence, 
for the extent and quality of their driver education programs conducted 
during the 1955-56 school year, according to the board of judges for the 
Ninth Annual National High School Driver Education Award Program. 

The states selected for the Award of Excellence are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Vermont. Awards of Honor were earned by four states: Iowa, Maine, 
New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. Special Progress Awards were given to 
Florida and Louisiana. In addition, Illinois and Indiana were given 
Special Citations for Driver Education Attainment of their private and 
parochial schools in 1955-56. 

Since inception of the program in 1947, four states—Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, and New Jersey—have qualified each year for 
award status by equalling or surpassing certain strict achievement stand- 
ards. Criteria used for evaluating state programs embrace three major 
areas: percentage of high schools offering driver education courses, per- 
centage of eligible students enrolled in driver education courses, and an 
11-point system for driver education course instruction standards. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, which sponsors this 
officially authorized national driver education program, said that the 
past academic year was particularly notable for substantial increases in 
both complete courses and standard courses now being offered by the 
nation’s high schools. 

* Ok Ox 


LIONS INTERNATIONAL PUTS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 


At its recent annual convention in Miami, Fla., Lions International 
passed a resolution recommending “that Lions International promote 
through the medium of its district organization, the adoption and pro- 
motion of a highway safety program by means of an extended campaign 
of education and by the promotion of an International Lions Safety Day, 
on which day there may be distributed by Lions everywhere messages 
concerning highway safety.” 
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New York State Police 


They Practice What They Preach 





(Prepared by the staff of the New York State Police) 


hang in the history of the Division of State Police, there was no prob- 
lem with regard to accidents involving motor equipment. As a matter 
of fact, except for a few motorcycles and three or four cars in each troop, 
there were no Divisional motor vehicles to create a problem. Patrols 
were mounted and, except for an occasional fall from a horse which re- 
sulted only in superficial bruises, accidents were negligible. In addition, 
trafic volumes on the highways were small and speeds were slow, and 
the problem was of no great importance. 

With the expansion of the automobile industry in the ’20s, and the 
resultant expansion of traffic on the highways since that time, it was 
inevitable that the automobile would replace the horse as a means of 
police transportation. The number of cars in the Division of State Police 
increased and, in 1943, the Division disposed of the last of its horses. As 
Divisional cars became more numerous and patrol mileages increased, 
fatal, personal-injury and property-damage accidents involving State 
Police personnel mounted. 

After World War II more and faster automobiles were built—all of 
which added to the problem. The patrolmen of earlier days, who walked 
a beat, had no need to know how to drive. Today, all of this is changed 
and every policeman should not only know how to operate a car, but also 
should possess driving skills above the average. 

Our records reveal that during the Division’s history 69 men lost their 
lives in the line of duty from all causes. Of this number, 46 or 77 per cent 
were killed in automobile or motorcycle accidents. The Division has em- 
phasized the need for handling firearms properly and safely, with the 
result that deaths and injuries due to accidental discharges have been 
very few. Automobile driving practices have been overlooked with un- 
forti:nate results. 

Obviously, the Division’s primary objective must be the elimination of 
accents involving Division personnel. 

\\. must recognize that police driving requires an ability beyond that 
for ay other driving activity. Even race drivers competing at high 


spe 5 have either a clear track or a controlled course where speeds are 
red. :d in the event of adverse condition. The police must operate in all 
kin’ of weather and at times, even in the face of criminal gunfire. The 
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answer to all of this lies in specialized training. \t is our opinion that if we 
require our men to operate motor vehicles in the manner which we con- 
sider proper for normal driving as well as emergency driving, we must not 
only tell them how they will operate, we must also train them in such 
operation. 

Heretofore, a trooper’s ability to operate a motor vehicle was judged 
only by the fact that he possessed an operator’s license. Henceforth, his 
ability to drive will be subjected to tests; and, where necessary, corrective 
and instructive measures will be applied. All members will be instructed 
in the proper operation of a motor vehicle under normal conditions as 
well as emergency conditions. 

During the summer of 1955, two non-commissioned officers were as- 
signed to attend the basic driver education course for teachers at New York 
State College for Teachers. 

We explained our plans to the director of the State College for Teachers 
Driver Education Program, Dr. Thomas Gibson, who listened with in- 
terest and responded with enthusiasm. With his help a course was de- 
veloped. The troopers who attended the basic driver education course 
for teachers made an analysis of all the accidents involving members of 
the Division, for the purpose of determining the causes of the accidents 
and the points which must be strongly emphasized. It may be said now 
that it is our intention to send more men to this basic driver education 
course—perhaps one from each Troop—to establish a cadre of trained 
State Police motor vehicle driving instructors. 

Following the analysis of the accidents, the school curriculum was 
outlined. It was planned so that the causes predominant among the 
accidents involving Division personnel would be stressed, as well as the 
need for skill and caution in emergency driving. Much thought was 
given to the manner of presentation so that driver attitudes might be led 
into desirable channels. It was the opinion of the planners that a logical 
presentation of facts in a proper sequence, plus suitable proofs by actual 
demonstration would not only “‘lead the horse to water” but also would 
create sufficient “thirst”? to make him want to drink. Instructors for the 
Driver Education School were selected on the basis of intelligence, training 
experience, and sincere interest to stimulate the trainees. Subsequent 
events proved the value of such selection. 

In addition to planning the curriculum it was necessary to consider 
the element of time. By a careful ‘“‘boiling down” process we produced a 
two-and-a half-day program that (a) showed the trainees the causes of 
accidents, (b) tested driving skills and pointed out weaknesses, (c) tested 
for defects in vision and other physical factors, (d) stressed that physical 
laws involved cannot be defied successfully, and (e) pressed steadily, by 
lecture demonstration and use of training films, toward the development 
of proper attitudes. 
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It was decided to hold the number in each class to eight to permit the 
instructors to work very closely with every man. Two groups (16 men) 
complete the course every week. More than 30 sessions have been 
completed. 

The curriculum, although simple, is complete for the purpose for which 
it was designed. The session commences with a short opening address by 
a Headquarters officer who outlines the reasons for the school, its aims 
and objectives. This is designed to show Headquarter’s interest and 
support. Following this the session moves into a schedule which is con- 
cluded at noon on the third day. 

Every moment of the course is geared toward proving that (a) the 
policeman’s uniform or rank does not render him immune to motor vehicle 
accidents, nor make him an expert driver, (b) police officers must operate 
their cars in the proper manner with respect to laws, regulations, good 
judgment and courtesy to set a good example for the driving public and 
improve public relations; (c) a proper attitude will result in a desire to 
operate a motor vehicle in a safe and defensive manner. The successful 
combination of all of these factors will result in the primary objective: 
Elimination of avoidable accidents involving State Police personnel. 

In regard to the eye tests, where results indicate defective vision, the 
officer is sent to an eye specialist. In several of these cases, the defect 
was correctable. Where correction was not possible the officer has been 
denied the privilege of operating Division motor equipment and has been 
assigned to other duties, with no penalties or losses attached. 

The instructors, in evaluating individuals, found four trainees whose 
attitude was poor with regard to emergency operation of a motor vehicle. 
Supervisors in the field have been instructed to observe and work with 
these men to improve and correct these conditions. In two cases the 
physical proportions of the drivers were great enough to interfere with 
their necessary movement in the operation of a vehicle. These men are ° 
assigned to desk duties, however, and have but few occasions to drive. 

In addition to the Driver Education School a program of examining 
the probationer’s ability to operate a motor vehicle has been developed. 
No probationer will be permitted to operate Divisional motor vehicles 
until he has been approved, following an examination of his driving skill 
by qualified examiners. 

The Driver Education School will be continued on a year-round basis 
and, whenever necessary, members of the Division will be assigned for 
retraining. 

In addition to testing probationers, men assigned to motorcycle patrols 
are being examined for their ability to handle a cycle. All cycle riders 
must qualify before they may be approved for such duty. 

Mech information has been assembled on the subject of operation of 
motorcycles by official government agencies, and we are indebted to the 
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Los Angeles Police Department, the California Highway Patrol, and the 
Provost Corps School of the Canadian Army for assistance in furnishing 
copies of their manuals. 

The reaction from the men who have attended the Driver Education 
School has been excellent. In no case has there been criticism and in 
most cases a desire for further and longer training is evident. It is notice- 
able that many of the trainees, including some with much experience be- 
hind the wheel, are amazed and deeply impressed with the demonstrations 
in stopping distances which prove that, regardless of their previous 
opinions, the physical laws cannot be defied successfully. 

We look upon the reactions of the men who have completed the course 
as favorable “‘straws in the wind.” Also, we look forward to the time, one 
or two years hence, when the records are sufficient to prove that its success 
is well worth the effort involved. 


Dealers Provide 9,253 Cars for High School Driver Education 


Another record year of new car dealer support of high school driver 
education was recorded when 9,253 cars, valued at nearly $21,000,000, 
were made available to the nation’s high schools during the 1955-56 school 
term, the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee has reported. 

“The consistent and increasing support of driver education by the 
nation’s new car dealers is a vital public service and constitutes an out- 
standing contribution to traffic safety,” said M. R. Darlington, Jr., 
managing director of the Inter-Industry Committee. 

‘“‘New car dealers have more than doubled the number of cars made 
available to schools for student practice driving instruction in the last 
seven years. The 9,253 cars made available last year increased by 1,174 
the total of the previous year and included cars furnished to public, 
private and parochial schools,” Mr. Darlington said. 

“This increased dealer support made it possible for over 700 more 
schools to offer a complete course in driver education last year—including 
both classroom instruction and practice driving—than the previous year,” 


he added. 


COLOSSAL TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Motorists have been forced to detour around one of the busiest inter- 
sections in Rome for fear the vibrations of their cars would topple the 
Colosseum, where Roman chariots raced 2,000 years ago. 

—Chicago Daily News 
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Harnessing Hot Rod Energy 


by 


Frep J. Bry 


Assistant Commissioner 
California Highway Patrol 


1GGIN’ and draggin’ on California’s streets and highways by youth 

driving cut-down roadsters in varying degrees of poor mechanical 
condition gave birth to the terms “thot rod” and ‘‘hot rodders.’’ Many of 
these cars were hazards owing to their poor mechanical condition. Some 
were held together with bailing wire. A few were kept in good condition 
by interested youth. 

In the mid ’40s complaints against illegal racing on public thoroughfares 
literally swamped the switchboards of some of the traffic enforcement 
agencies. Investigation showed hot rodders tended to gather at some 
predetermined spot to try out a new car against one of the faster cars in 
the area. Diggin’ and draggin’ was a new sport and enthusiasts, mostly, 
young people, seemed to enjoy the opportunity to participate in, or watch, 
these unlawful and hazardous sprints. 

Competition was keen and wild. Reckless events based on speed and 
daring popped up everywhere. Frequently youths would block off portions 
of a city street or rural road. Lookouts would be stationed strategically 
to warn of approaching law enforcement men. Alternate escape routes 
were planned in advance and apprehending the violators was not the 
easiest chore. These hit-run tactics tended to cause considerable irritation 
and the aroused citizens demanded that traffic enforcement officials do 
something about the problem. Hot rodders seemed to be increasing 
much faster than traffic enforcement personnel, presenting a challenge 
worthy of the utmost in planning and effort. 

A few traffic enforcement men with a deep and sincere interest in solving 
the problem accepted the challenge and developed a new approach based 
on cooperativeness and guidance. These men, with the welfare of these 
youths at heart, believed the problem could be solved by the boys them- 
selves if properly guided and adequately supported. 

The first step by the enforcement officers was to organize the youth 
into clubs similar to the motorcycle clubs so numerous in California and 
throughout the nation. Leaders were selected and meetings held. The 
trathc enforcement men acted only as observers and made themselves 
available for consultation and advice when requested. Frequently the 
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men were asked to discuss safety and safety rules with the club members. 
Films on various phases of traffic and motor vehicles were shown. 

Very importantly, the men were able to guide the clubs into the de- 
velopment of sound constitutions and bylaws based on lawfulness and 
safety. The beliefs of the enforcement men were proven correct as the 
number of hot rod clubs increased and all but a very few followed the 
guidance and pattern presented by the officers. 

Timing associations and hot rod organizations on an area, district and 
state-wide basis aided in drawing the many clubs together for a common 
purpose. Abandoned airstrips and old race tracks were secured for off- 
street events, although diggin’ and draggin’ continued to be the main 
interest. The problem of speed events was still there although the use of 
the streets and highways for such events became scarce. A few die-hards 
continued to race on public avenues from time to time but found fewer 
and fewer spectators, the main element of interest in their actions. 

Drag strips and racing areas were sponsored by community groups, 
civic organizations and, in some cases, trafic enforcement personnel. 
Admission charges helped defray expenses and drag events grew in popu- 
larity. Trophies were presented to individuals and clubs with winning 
entries. Spectator interest reached a satisfactory level. 

There were two unfavorable elements still requiring action to correct 
in this type of program. First, the speed factor was not eliminated al- 
though it was moved off the public roadways. Secondly, there was no 
outlet for the boys not so interested in speed contests. 

An interest in car customizing was growing and with that growth came 
the hot rod show, a type of auto show displaying custom cars, winning 
hot rod cars, and speed record holders. This did furnish some area of 
expending youthful energy in developing streamlined vehicles and custom- 
izing ability. Some of the cars exhibited at these shows represented up- 
wards of $15,000 in total outlay, with an average cost of about $5,000 
per car. The cost of this element of interest was such that it left many 
yet to be included in some type of project. 

With the advent of skill events such as reliability runs, road-e-os and 
economy runs, almost every youth interested in motor vehicles was 
afforded an outlet. In addition to a majority of the youth, law enforce- 
ment personnel, auto clubs, business men, school administrators and others 
joined in an effort to make skill events more and more attractive to the 
youth. 

Plaques and trophies had been won by speed enthusiasts and those 
interested in custom cars. Now everyone could participate in skill events 
and win awards for this type program could include hundreds of partic'- 
pants in each event. The fact is, the skill events are fast becoming more 
popular than drag races and speed events. 
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This change in application of interests is in line with the general objec- 
tives of all sincerely working toward the reduction of our traffic toll. 
This trend also conforms to the policy of the California Highway Patrol 
d and many other trafic enforcement agencies in reference to events based 
on speed and speed competition. 


; There will always be a few who will follow the speed trail; youths who, 
through observance of the actions on the highways of many adults, will 

d develop an urge to see how fast they can drive, to show off and otherwise 

. break the rules of good driving. Possibly someday adult hot rod clubs 

7 may be formed in an effort to guide the older speed demons into paths of 

* safe and sane driving. 

Of Today, hot rodders have developed an interest in skill rather than 


is speed events and have been successful in exploding their energy in chan- 
| nels and activities based on ability and safety. Today, hot rodders have 
grown up and frown on the dilapidated ‘‘shot rods” of yesterday. Today, 
most hot rodders have earned the respect of their elders, the communities 
i and others, through active participation in community affairs and safety 
programs. 

In one area of California, a hot rod club operated a vehicle check lane 


at a state convention, safety checking the cars of all participants in the 
Ze convention. In another area a club cooperated with the local safety 
1 council in a program for new members and funds for the council. Several 
‘ clubs have assisted community and state groups in the distribution of 
ws safety literature and participation in safety conferences. 

The future of hot rod groups in California is bright and, as long as they 
- are furnished professional guidance, we can expect continued improve- 
AJ ment. What has been done in California where there are over 3,000 clubs 
can be accomplished in other areas following the same general plan of 
- cooperation and leadership. 
P- * * * 
uv 
ny 


ad Traffic Outstrips War in Death Benefit Payments 


Moror vehicle fatalities of the last four years have accounted for a 


"e- larger dollar total of life insurance death benefit payments than war 
. death. among service men during the four years of World War II. 
e Th 


The Institute of Life Insurance relayed the grim news that policies 
paid «! on traffic fatalities in the first half of 1956 set a record high of 





yse 21,000 with an aggregate dollar value of 45 million dollars. 

ts | . In tie last four years highway fatalities have tallied 310 million dollars 
ci in life nsurance benefits under 160,000 claims. In the four war years life 
i ccmp« ies paid 290 million dollars under 244,000 policies. 


—Chicago Tribune 
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Urges Frequent Inspections of Seat Belts 


With the increasing use of automobile seat safety belts in Virginia, 
Captain R. B. King, State Police safety officer and assistant administrator 
of the Governor’s Highway Safety Committee, has issued a warning that 
these devices are subject to deterioration through use as are any other 
protective devices. 

“The general public feeling appears to be that once a belt is installed, 
it is good for the life of the car. This thinking can cause the loss of a belt’s 
top effectiveness,” he said. “‘Frequent inspections should be made of the 
fabric to insure against chafing and of the installation points to ascertain 





INSTITUTE’S NEW TRAINING CALENDAR AVAILABLE 


It’s hardly cricket to call the Traffic Institute’s 1956-57 Training 
Calendar a TD&R “bonus,” but we think a number of our sub- 
scribers would like to have a copy——or an extra copy if you have 
already received it. 

If you are interested in this listing of traffic training opportunities 
coming up at the Institute and regionally during the next 16 months, 
just drop us a card or letter, indicate your name and address, and 
specify ““Training Calendar.” Oh yes, send your request to: Traffic 
Digest § Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 











the metal is not rusting or otherwise damaged. There is a very definite 
need for these safeguards but they have their normal limitations.” 

Noting that belts are in process of installation in all State Police patrol 
cars, he pointed out that his attention had been called to cases which 
drastically indicated the advisability of such checks. As examples, he 
cited floor mountings beneath the car could be exposed to moisture and 
that some portion of the belt could rub against metal or other abrasive 
surfaces. 

“While in no way underestimating the advisability of installing safety 
belts,” Captain King said, ‘“‘we cannot stress too strongly that the best 
safety device is the driver who can prevent a crash rather than minimize 
injury after it happens.” 

* * * 

Purpose for which new car buying families use their automobiles regu- 
larly: Drive to work, 71 per cent; business travel, 42 per cent; civic, club 
activities, 25 per cent; drive children to school, 16 per cent; leave at station 
for commuting, 2 per cent, and other, 9 per cent. 

—Automobile Facts and Figures 
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Institute's 1956-57 Class in Traffic Police Administration 


(Supersedes list shown in August Traffic Digest & Review) 
KEMPER FELLOWS 


Lt. Harley A. Thompson, Arizona Highway Patrol 
Sgt. John L. Holland, Colorado State Patrol 

Sgt. Loyd G. Alexander\ Kentucky State Police 

Sgt. James H. Mayes | (split fellowship) 

Trp. William F. Powers, Massachusetts State Police 
Sgt. Dwight E. Marable, New Mexico State Police 
T/Sgt. Clayton Snook\New York State Police 

T Sgt. Harry J. Ashe / (split fellowship) 

Sgt. Lowell G. Ridenour, Ohio State Highway Patrol 
Sgt. James L. Karns\ Wisconsin State Patrol 

Sgt. Earl O. Wolff J (split fellowship) 

Capt. John H. Harrington, Madison, Wis. 

Lt. Robert C. Loranger, Burbank, Calif. 

Lt. Andrew Peltz, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Lt. Jerome O'Neill, New York, N.Y. 

Lt. William F. Polsen, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Ptlm. Edward G. Lykins, Middletown, Ohio 

Ptlm. Robert J. O’Brien, Dubuque, Lowa 

Lt. Arthur D. Kehas, Manchester, N.H. 

Sgt. Joe Mackey, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


KEMPER SCHOLARS 


Sgt. Robert E. Hunt, Stamford, Conn. 

Lt. Newell A. Horne, Miami, Fla. 

Ptlm. Robert E. McCann, Chicago Park District Police 
Lt. Merlin Nygren, Chicago, III. 

Ptlm. Earl J. Beechler, New Orleans, La. 


TUITION-PAYING STUDENTS 


Lt. Newton T. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. 

Maj. Robert Laux, U.S. Air Force, Fairchild AFB, Spokane, Wash. 

Capt. James W. Webb, U.S. Air Force, New Cumberland, Pa., Gen- 
eral Depot 

Capt. Julian Rifkin, U.S. Air Force, Biggs AFB, El Passo, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Oscar Castillo, National Police, Havana, Cuba 

Ist Lt. Augusto J. E. Oviedo, Cuban Army, Havana, Cuba 

Ist Lt. Javad Salehieh, Iranian National Police 





— 
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“Uniform” Stopping Distances 


by 


James STANNARD BAKER 


Director of Research and Development 


The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 


Fe A LONG time many organizations have published charts and tables 
showing stopping distances of vehicles from various speeds. Such 
tables have been prepared and used for many purposes but mainly to 
give drivers an idea of how long it may take to stop particularly from 
high speeds. 

All tables and charts showing how far it takes to stop from a given 
speed are based on certain assumptions as to the reaction time of the 
driver and the slowing ability of the vehicle or the pavement. A table 
on one set of assumptions is accurate for those assumptions but does 
not apply under other conditions. 

Unfortunately, due to differences in definitions and assumptions, pub- 
lished charts have varied widely in distances shown. These variations 
have been confusing to many people. They have sometimes led to con- 
clusions regarding specific situations which are seriously in error. For 
this reason the Trafic Committee of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police prepared a report on the subject. This report was pub- 
lished in the Police Yearbook /954. It is also available as Traffic Institute 
publication no. 1217. The tables in this report permit the user to make 
his own assumptions with respect to the driver, the vehicle, the road, for 
whatever purposes he may have in mind. 

So that there might be less confusion among the tables issued for strictly 
educational purposes, representatives of interested organizations were 
called together as the “‘National Conference on Stopping Distance Charts’ 
by the Accident Prevention Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. This group, after two meetings, prepared a series 
of four tables, one for passenger cars and three for trucks. These are 
based on maximum legal stopping distances for such vehicles permitted 
in the 1954 revision of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

The maximum legal distance was chosen because it represented how 
long it might take a car which would meet legal requirements to stop. 
Thus the stopping distances are considerably longer than those which 
have represented “average braking distances.” It therefore differs from 
the distance tables published in Man and the Motor Car and Sportsman- 
like Driving. For this reason the new tables do not have the unqualified 
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approval of all of those participating in the National Conference on 
Stopping Distance Charts. 

Stopping distances for speeds of more than 20 miles per hour listed in 
the Uniform Vehicle Code are based upon test data gathered by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

These tables cannot, of course, be used in accident investigation or in 
enforcement work to estimate speeds from skidmarks, normal stopping 
distances, or minimum stopping distances. They can be used to represent 
maximum legal stopping distances only in states in which laws conform 
with the Uniform Vehicle Code. They do not replace the charts and 
tables in the [ACP Trafic Committee report or in the Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual. 

In the statement accompanying these new tables is a review of factors 
involved in determining stopping distances. This includes a discussion 
of perception time similar to the instruction given about delayed per- 
ception in recent years at the Traffic Institute in connection with the 
analysis of accidents to determine causes. Part of this introductory mate- 
rial is quoted in the following paragraph. Only the table of stopping 
distances of passenger cars recommended for educational purposes is given 
here. 


Stopping Distance 

For any speed, the distance required to stop a vehicle in an emergency 
depends on three things: driver perception time, driver reaction time, and 
driver-brake or tire-road stopping ability. During the first two of these 
three, the vehicle does not slow down because the brakes have not yet 
been applied. 


Perception Time 

Perception time is the time it takes the driver to perceive a dangerous 
situation after it could have been perceived. Suppose a driver sees a 
vehicle moving at 30 mph from behind a view obstruction at an inter- 
section only after four feet of it has become visible. From the moment 
vehicle cou/d have been seen, about .09 seconds has passed. This is the 
driver's perception time—in this case a little less than a tenth of a second. 
If a driver is intently watching the stop light of the car ahead and it comes 
on bright red he will perceive it almost instantly and, for practical pur- 
poses, his perception time is zero. If, however, he is looking at scenery 
off to the side of the road when the stop light comes on, and only two 
seconiis later, as he looks ahead again, he sees the light, his perception 
time is two seconds. 

Perc-ption time may be much longer. For example, a dozing driver 
lets his car angle slightly to the wrong side of the road. When it begins 
to cros; the center line he could have perceived it by sight but he does 
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not notice his position until a wheel runs on the left shoulder of the road and 
he perceives it by feeling the bump—30 seconds later and a quarter of a 
mile down the road. Sometimes perception time extends right up to the 
collision. This is the usual case when the driver explains: ‘I never saw 
him until he hit me.” 


Although perception time is often almost nothing, nobody knows how 
long it might go-—if there were no accident—in the case of a driver who 
falls asleep at the wheel. Nobody knows what the average perception time 
is for all people in all driving situations. It is not practical, therefore, to 
embody the distance travelled during perception time in tables of stop- 
ping distances of vehicles from various speeds. 


Reaction Time 


Driver reaction time is the time taken by a driver after he perceives a 
hazardous situation to make the vehicle begin to take preventive action 
because of it. It includes the time required for the driver to decide what 
to do—thinking or mental reaction time; and the time it takes to set the 
vehicle controls in motion—muscular reaction time. How much thinking 
time is required depends considerably on how complicated a decision he 
has to make. 

If the driver has his mind all made up in advance and only has to take 
action when he perceives the situation, the reaction is simp/e and gener- 
ally takes between a quarter and a half of a second. This is what happens 
when the driver is approaching a green traffic light and is ready to put 
on the brakes if it turns yellow. If the situation is more complicated 
and the driver has to decide among several possible things to do, the 
reaction is complex and often may take more than twice as long as a 
simple reaction. A situation involving complex reaction occurs when a 
pedestrian crossing in front of a driver stops suddenly in the driver's 
path. The driver must decide whether to turn right, turn left or stop. 

Drivers with well-practiced habits are able to make correct decisions 
more quickly than those who have not consistently followed good driving 
practices. Most of the reactions required in ordinary driving are simple 
ones or not very complicated, complex ones. A reaction time of three 
quarters of a second for thinking plus muscular reaction is fairly rep- 
resentative, therefore. 


Stopping Ability 


Ability of the vehicle to slow down depends on how hard and steadily 
the driver presses the brake and how effective the brakes are compared 
to the weight of the vehicle, or, if the driver and brakes can lock the 
wheels, how slippery the roadway is. Even a weak driver, or brakes that 
are small for the weight of the vehicle, will be able to lock wheels on 4 
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Stopping Distances of Passenger Cars 


(.dfter driver has perceived the hazard requiring a stop) 




















Speed ‘|| Drivert —-Vehiclett_ ~| TOTAL* 
Miles Feet Reaction Stopping | STOPPING 
per per | 
hour second | Distance Distance | DISTANCE 
10 15 1] 6 17 
15 22 17 14 31 
20 29 22 25 47 
25 37 28 39 67 
30 44 33 55 88 
35 51 39 78 117 
40 59 44 105 149 
45 66 50 136 186 
50 73 55 188 | 243 
55 81 61 230 | 291 
60 88 66 300 366 
65 95 72 380 452 
70 103 77 455 532 








+Driver reaction distance based on reaction time of 34 
second, a typical reaction for most drivers under most 
trafhe conditions. 

ttVehicle stopping distance based on provisions of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code for 20 mph, adjusted where necessary 
at higher speeds to conform to studies of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

*If perception time is determined to be an appreciable fac- 
tor for a particular situation, the distance travelled during 
this time should be added to the total stopping distance. 
After estimating perception time, the corresponding dis- 
tance may be determined by reference to the second 
column which shows the feet travelled per second for the 
various speeds. 

This table developed for educational rather than legal or engi- 
neering purposes. 
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slippery road, whereas they might not be able to do so on a hard, dry 
pavement. 

State laws require a minimum ability of brakes, that is, brakes must 
be able to stop a vehicle within a certain distance from 20 miles per hour. 
Most vehicles can be stopped in considerably less distance than required 
by law, but with ice or snow on the roadway any vehicle will take farther 
to stop than the distance set up as the legal maximum for brakes. 
Uniformity 

Sometimes tables for educational purposes do not agree because they 
are based on different assumptions. Although this variance is puzzling, 
it does not mean that either table is incorrect. Therefore, all organiza- 
tions issuing such charts for general public education purposes should 
use the recommended tables or base the ones they publish on the same 
assumptions as the recommended tables. If other tables are published, 
their special purpose and the assumptions on which they are based should 


be clearly stated. 
* * * 


ITE to Discuss New Techniques at Annual Meet 


New developments and techniques in traffic engineering designed to 
develop greater safety and efficiency on streets and highways will keynote 
the 26th annual international convention of the Institute of Trafic En- 
gineers September 24-28 in San Francisco. 

More than 400 of the nation’s top traffic engineers are expected to attend 
and take part in the convention deliberations and the meetings of the 
technical councils. 

ITE President Charles W. Prisk announced that the themes for the 
technical sessions will be: ‘‘A Look into the Future,” ‘““Urban Transporta- 
tion Planning and Traffic Engineers’ Responsibility for Trafic Safety,” 
and ‘‘What’s New in Traffic Engineering.” 

Program participants include: J. O. Mattson, president, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; G. Donald Kennedy, president, Portland Cement 
Association; and Burton W. Marsh, director, Trafic Engineering and 
Safety Department, American Automobile Association. 

* kx 


CHRIS BAYLEY WINS NATIONAL TEEN-AGE ROAD-E-O 


An 18-year old State of Washington youth has won the fifth annual 
National Teen-Age Road-e-o. He is Chris Bayley of Seattle, Washington. 
With his title, he also won a college scholarship amounting to $1,500 which 
he will probably use to go to Harvard, his college choice. Second-place 
winner in the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce competition was Tommy 
Varner, 17, of Atlanta, Ga. Third-place honors went to Sidney Van 
Court, 19, of Andover, O. 
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17th Straight Month! 





Traffic Toll Continues To Mount 


Aw” DEATHS continued to mount in July and wrote two new entries in 
the grim record book of the National Safety Council. The Council, 
adding up the July score, announced that: 


/. July set a new high death toll for that month of 3,570—an increase 
of 5 per cent over the July toll last year. The old record for the month 
was 3,419 in 1937. 

2. The seven-month total this year also established a new high, with 
21,730. The old mark was 20,739, also in 1937. The increase this year 
over the seven-month period last year was 9 per cent. 


“July was the 17th consecutive month of traffic death increases,” said 
Ned H. Dearborn, Council president. 

Deaths on the highway are increasing faster than mileage, the Council 
said. Travel figures are available for only five months, and for that period 
deaths were up 9 per cent and mileage 6 per cent. Thus the number of 
trafic deaths per 100 million miles of travel was 5.9—up 3 per cent from 
the 5.7 rate at the same time last year. 

Forty-six states reported their July figures to the Council. Of these, 
28 had more deaths, one no change and 17 fewer than in July last year. 
For seven months, 33 had increases and 13 decreases. The states with 
fewer deaths for seven months were: 


Rhode Island........... —43% South Dakota.......... — 7% 
New Hampshire......... a a — 4% 
eee —56%, Colorado .............. — 4% 
MOVIE ncn ncscceceass —16% Connecticut ............ — 3% 
ee —10% North Carolina ......... — 1% 
Minnesota.............. — 7% WUlimots .............55. . 
Se ee ° 


* Less than half of 1 per cent. 


Reports from 585 cities in July showed that deaths were up only 1 per 
cent compared to 5 per cent for the nation as a whole. For the seven- 
month period, the same cities reported an increase of 7 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 9 per cent for the entire nation. 

Of the 585 cities reporting in July, 98 had decreases in deaths, 386 
reported no change and 101 showed increases. For the seven-month 
period, 200 had decreases, 171 no change and 214 increases. Cities with 
more than 200,000 population which had fewer deaths for the seven- 
month period were: 
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Rochester, N.Y. ........ 
Dayton, Ohio 

Houston, Tex 

a re 
San Antonio, Tex 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Toledo, Onhio 
Providence, R. I 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


For July, 440 cities reported perfect records. 


Se. Peel, Bien. 2... 2.5.5 
Denver, Colo 

Oklahoma City, Okla..... 
Jacksonville, Fla 9% 
Preteburgn, Pa. ......... 9% 
Seema, SOR... 255s 25s 8Y, 
Long Beach, Calif........ 6% 
Wew York, N.Y. ........ 5% 
een 4% 


~10% 


The three largest were 


Rochester, N. Y. (332,500); Toledo, Ohio (303,600), and Oklahoma City, 


Okla. (243,500). 


For seven months, 181 cities still maintained no-death records. 


The 


largest were Reading, Pa. (109,300); Utica, N. Y. (101,500), and Paw- 


tucket, R. I. (81,400). 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of seven 
months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles, were: 
Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, III 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 


750,000 - 1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 2.8 
Wasnmtngton, D.C. .......... 2.8 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000 - 750,000 Population 
Dallas, Tex 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 1.4 
Houston, Tex 


350,000 - 500,000 Population 
ES ee re 1.5 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 


Reg. 
Rate 
200,000 - 350-000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y 
Wreecmita, Ban. ............. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 


100,000 - 200,000 Population 


5 ene re 


50,000 - 100,000 Population 
| 
Pewememet, BM. 1....... 24... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


25,000 - 50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. ......... 


nue Yount, Mev. . .. 26.25 .245 
Biltings, Mont. ............. 


10,000 - 25,000 Population 


Birmingham, Mich. ......... 
Hollywood, Fla. . 


0.0 
0.0 


Mt. Clemens, Mich 
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Kreml Named Brigadier General in Army Reserve 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Transportation Center at North- 
western University, has been promoted to the rank of brigadier general 
in the organized reserve of the Army Transportation Corps, the Illinois 
Military District has announced. 

He is commanding officer of Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
425th Transportation Highway Transport Command in Chicago. 

Mr. Kreml, who has served as director of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and of the Traffic Division of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police since their establishment in 1936, is currently on 
leave of absence from this post to direct the Transportation Center. 

Mr. Kreml entered the Army as a volunteer in July, 1942 with the rank 
of captain and served overseas with the Transportation Corps in Europe. 
He landed on D-Day in the North African and Salerno invasions and 
served as transportation officer for the Fifth Army under General Mark 


Clark. 


Among his assignments while in active service were: 


7. Planning for all highway transportation movements for the Center 
Task Force invasion of North Africa. 
. Highway Officer, Office of the Chief of Transportation, AFHQ,North 
Africa. 
. Control officer for all transportation operations in support of 2nd 
Corps after enemy breakthrough at Kasserine, North Africa. 


. Planning and direction of transportation for Salerno invasion. 


. Organization and direction of Sea-Truck Transport Operation 
(fishie-back) in support of Anzio Beachhead. 


. Participation in transportation planning for Normandy invasion. 


. Chief, Strategic Planning Branch, Highway Division of the Office of 
Chief of Transportation. 


. Kreml’s military awards include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, 
six Campaign stars, invasion arrowhead, Order of the British Empire, 
Italian Bronze Star, and Italian Cross for Military Valor. 

Mr. Kreml has commanded the transportation reserve unit in Chicago 


since its activation in 1947. 
s* & © 


In the City of Chicago, approximately 20,000 of the city’s 200,000 
trafic signs are damaged or stolen annually. The loss aggregates about 
$34,000 a year since a sign and its installation cost the city an average 
of about $17. Most of the damage comes when cars or trucks back into 
signs. Thefts were attributed to persons wanting to hang the signs in 
their homes. —Public Works Engineering Newsletter 
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Launch NU.'s Transportation Center October 5 


A unique attack on the problems of a basic industry will begin October 5, 
when the Transportation Center at Northwestern University launches its 
national program of research, education, and service. 

Organized specifically to meet the need for a fresh and integrated ap- 
proach to transportation problems of steadily increasing complexity, the 
Center represents a new phase in industry-wide cooperation. With sub- 
stantial support from all segments of America’s transportation system— 
railroads, airlines, ocean and inland waterway shipping lines, pipelines, 
and highway transport—the new Center will operate within the adminis- 
trative framework of Northwestern. 

Fred G. Gurley, chairman of the Center’s Advisory Committee and 
president of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, has 
summed up the Center’s meaning and potentials in this way: 

“Northwestern is giving the transportation industry an opportunity 
to make a profitable investment—one that will pay us substantial divi- 
dends in the form of better-trained men for the transportation field, 
unbiased research on a scale no industry is equipped to carry on, and 
expert consultative services.” 

In addition to providing research and consultative services to the 
industry, the Center will offer undergraduate courses, studies at the gradu- 
ate level leading to a Master’s degree, and special courses for personnel 
in the transportation field. Its organizational plans call for a staff of 50; 
an ultimate annual budget of $1.5 million; and the development of the 
“most complete” transportation reference library in existence. 

Director of the Center is Franklin M. Kreml, on leave from the Traffic 
Institute at Northwestern, which he founded. He has been working in 
close cooperation with the Center’s 22-member Advisory Committee of 
transportation leaders in planning the basic services to be offered and in 
arranging the formal opening program set for October 5 on Northwestern’s 
Chicago campus. 

This program will include a press luncheon with the Advisory Committee 
and a ‘‘Transportation Clinic,” at which top-level spokesmen for the in- 
dustry will outline the problems of their special fields. Questions from 
the floor will follow these brief talks. 

Mr. Kreml] points out that the Center represents the first industry-wide 
effort aimed at studying America’s transportation system as a whole, 
instead of limiting such study to special areas. 

He stresses that only at a university can such a study be undertaken 
effectively, for, he says, the research facilities, educational resources, and 
objectivity of approach necessary to achieve the goals the industry seeks 
are available only at a university. The goals sought by the industry, he 
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continues, are practical and realistic answers to the basic problems that 
inhabit every field of transportation. 

“We don’t know the answers,” Kreml declares, ““but the Center gives us 
the first practical tool we’ve ever had to search them out. Knowledge is vi- 
tal to the solution of the problems that hedge transportation progress with 
doubt and indecision. It will be our task to help provide this knowledge. 

“Obviously, this will not be any over-night operation. But the industry 
is wholeheartedly supporting the Center’s program, and we believe our 
three-fold effort of research, education and service will ultimately provide 
the answers needed for the industry’s own development, and for the 
strengthening of our economy as a whole.” 

Kreml emphasizes that the Center will avoid areas in which adequate 
work is now being done by other groups and agencies. It will concentrate, 
instead, on the interrelations of the industry’s various segments, and upon 
such broad and basic matters as public policy, regulation, new methods of 
transportation, and economics. In addition, specific research projects will 
be undertaken on special contract arrangements. 

Pinpointing the Center’s approach, Kreml explains that a transportation 
engineer studying at the Center will have an opportunity to learn some of 
the industry’s other facets—such as costs, law and commerce—not em- 
braced by his field. Likewise, the transportation economist will be exposed 
to engineering facts limiting courses of action that may be attractive from 
the standpoint of economic theory. 

Advisory Committee Chairman Gurley sees this program as having a 
broader effect than the benefits it will confer upon the industry itself. 

He says: 

“The Transportation Center gives us an opportunity to cooperate with 
a great private university in helping to build a better America. For, in 
the long run, that is what this project will mean.” 


* ok * 
SURVEY SHOWS JURISTS APPROVE COMPULSORY CHEMICAL TESTS 


Ninety-one of 155 Oregon judges questioned by the State Traffic Safety 
Commission believe that persons suspected of driving while drunk should 
be required to submit to a chemical test for intoxication. 

Principal reason for requiring chemical tests, most judges agreed, is 
that such tests provide the only accurate measurement of intoxication. 
Present Oregon law provides that such tests can be given only with the 
written consent of the suspect. 

Several judges favoring mandatory chemical tests said these tests 
would protect the innocent and help convict the guilty. It was pointed 
out that the tests would prove valuable to persons suspected of driving 
while intoxicated when they are actually ill. 

—Pacific NW. Law Enforcement News 
September, 1956 21 








Driver Testing by Tape Recording 


(Reprinted from DMV Bulletin) 


California Department of Motor Vehicles 


(“The procedure mentioned in this story is still experimental and while it 
has worked very well in the two offices in which we have tried it, we intend to 
use it in some of our larger offices in Southern California before giving it the 
final stamp of approval.’—Fred P. Williams, Chief, Division of Drivers 
Licenses, California Department of Motor Vehicles.) 


— Francisco Driver License Examiner Stanley Bruns, with less than 
a year’s experience in his chosen profession, has come up with a gimmick 
that promises to revolutionize one phase of the applicant testing procedure. 

It’s oral examination by tape recording. 

The thing has been tried out in San Francisco for four or five weeks and 
was recently given a trial run in Sacramento. 

A California driver license applicant who cannot read English sufficiently 
well to pass a written examination is given an oral. Bruns figured this a 
slow, awkward and manpower-consuming process. So he designed a set 
of questions dealing with the basic knowledge a person should have before 
being privileged to drive, and recorded them on tape. 

Illiterate or near-illiterate applicants and those with only a smattering 
of English are given forms containing reproductions of standard California 
road signs numbered to correspond with the numbers on a questionnaire. 

Then the recorded voice of Bruns starts its slow, precise examination. 
Example: “Mark on your paper the number of the sign which means 
‘Signal ahead’ ”’. 

When the road sign test is completed, the voice takes up the ‘Rules of 
the Road” phase of the examination. This consists chiefly of right or 
wrong questions on fundamental traffic laws, and applicants are asked to 
mark “‘X”’ if the statement is correct or ‘‘O”’ if it is false. 

Field Chief Keith Ball says “I think Examiner Bruns has got something 
there.” He believes the chief advantages in the recorded oral are its 
thoroughness, the fact that it will give uniformity to testing and its man- 
power-saving potentialities. With such a device, Ball says, a single ex- 
aminer may test a dozen or more applicants simultaneously, thus releasing 
other examiners for road testing and other duties. 

What have been the results of the Bruns plan? Up to now, almost every 
applicant has failed on his first try, but has passed with flying colors the 
second or third time around. 

Bruns plans to translate the tape into other languages for the benefit of 
non-English-speaking Californians. When the technique is polished up a 
bit, the procedure will be introduced in several branch offices. 
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KNOW THE LAW 


by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarp C. FIsHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


COMPLAINTS IN TRAFFIC CASES 


The purpose and necessity of sworn complaints in traffic cases and the 
legal authority of police officers to sign them have been the subjects of 
much discussion at the traffic court conferences participated in by members 
of the Legal Division of the Traffic Institute, as well as in Institute police 
training classes. Questions in this field have ranged from general considera- 
tion of whether any written complaint is required when the accused ap- 
pears and pleads guilty, to the specific query: Can a police officer sign and 
swear to a complaint charging an offense not committed in his presence? 

It will be well to point out at the outset that rules applicable to criminal 
prosecutions, as discussed in this article, do not always apply in all strict- 
ness to mere ordinance violation cases since these are generally held to be 
civi/ in character.' Hence the rules prevalent in the various states may 
differentiate between prosecutions which are strictly criminal and those 
which are not. 

Furthermore, this discussion will be confined to charges commonly filed 
in trafic cases brought before courts of limited jurisdiction having cog- 
nizance of misdemeanor cases only. The rules relating to the form, suf- 
ficiency and execution of indictments and informations in felony cases, 
while similar in many respects, are not always wholly applicable to cases 
involving minor offenses brought before magistrates. The vast bulk of our 
trafic cases are of the misdemeanor class and it is with these that this 
article will deal specifically. Also, for the sake of brevity, the term “‘com- 
plaint”’ will be used, although the formal legal document may be variously 
denominated an “‘accusation,” “‘affidavit,” or even an “information,” in 
the different jurisdictions. Prosecutions instituted by the filing of such 
charges are commonly called, in legal terminology, ‘summary trials,” 
meaning that ordinarily they are tried before magistrates alone without 
a jury. 2 


e Guidi v. Memphis, 263 S.W.2d 532 (Tenn.-1953); Nashville v. Baker, 167 Tenn. 661, 73 S.W.2d 169 
193. ; Village of Riverside V. Kuhne, 335 Ill. App. 547, '82 N.E.2d 500 (1948) 
»'C. J.S., Criminal Law, sec. 373. 
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In departure from the accustomed policy of “‘Know the Law,” many of 
the cases discussed will be of ancient vintage, since the rules relative to 
these matters have been established by precedents of such long standing 
as to be of infrequent reference in current decisions. 

Because of space limitations in the Traffic Digest S Review, this subject 
will be treated in two parts. Part II will appear in the October issue. 


Part I. Necessity of Sworn Complaint 
COMPLAINT DEFINED 


In law the word complaint connotes a formal written charge of some 
specific offense and alleges that a crime was committed by a specified 
offender. The term ‘complaint’ is a technical one, descriptive of pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate. It is the preliminary charge or accusation 
against an offender, made by a private person or public official before a 
justice of the peace or other proper officer, charging that the person ac- 
cused has violated the law as alleged therein. The words “‘complaint” 
and “‘information”’ are often used interchangeably.‘ 


COMPLAINT JURISDICTIONAL 


At common law as well as under modern criminal codes, a sworn com- 
plaint charging an offense is necessary in order to confer jurisdiction upon 


any court to act in any criminal case.’ Just as in the case of an indictment 


3Hebenbrand v. State, 129 Oh. St. 574, 196 N.E. 412 (1935), quoting 16 C.J., Criminal Law, sec. 492. 

4State v. Stafford, 26 Idaho 381, 143 P. 528 (1914). 

522 C.J.S. Criminal Law, secs. 373-4; 16A C.J.S., Constitutional Law, secs. 583, 587; 42 C.J.S., Indict- 
ments and Informations, secs. 1, 90; 27 Am. Jur., Indictments and Informations, sec. 2; 14 Am. Jur., 
Criminal Law, sec. 245. 

Ala. Ex p. Beard, 246 Ala. 338, 20 So.2d 721 (1945); Knight v. State, 26 Ala. App. 429, 161 So. 457 (1935); 
Drake v. State, 68 Ala. 510 (1881). 

Ariz. Fertig v. State, 14 Ariz. 540, 133 P. 99 (1913). 

Cal. a Court, 84 Cal.App.2d 257, 190 P.2d 632 (1948); Ex p. Williams, 183 Cal. 11, 190 P. 
163 (1920). 

Conn. Tracy v. Williams, 4 Conn. 107 (1821). 

Ill. People ex rel Bain v. Meyering, 347 Ill. 344, 179 N.E. 896 (1931); People v Honaker, 281 III. 295, 117 

N.E. 997 (1917). 

Ind. Smith v. Clauseheimer, 136 Ind. 105, 35 N.E. 904, 907 (1893). 
Kans. State v. Goetz, 65 Kans. 125, 69 P. 187 (1902); Prell v. McDonald, 7 Kans. 266 (1871). 
Mich. Michigan Criminal Law and Procedure, Gillespie (2nd Ed.) sec. 170; Sanders v. Evening News Assn., 
313 Mich. 334, 21 N.W.2d 152 (1946); People v. Lynch, 29 Mich. 274 (1874). 
Miss. Jordan v. City of West Point, 75 So.2d 465 (1954); Powell v. State, 196 Miss. 331, 17 So.2d 524 (1944); 
Bigham v. State, 58 Miss. 529 (1882). 
Mo. State v. Nicholas, 330 Mo. 114, 49 S.W.2d 14 (1932); State v. Privitt, 39 S.W.2d 744 (S.Ct.Mo.-1931). 
Nebr. oad v. State, 140 Nebr. 592, 300 N.W. 843 (1941); White v. State, 28 Nebr. 341, 44 N.W. 443 
(1889). 
N.H. State v. Gerry, 68 N.H. 495, 38 A. 272 (1896). 
N.J. State v. Mershon, 39 N.J. Super. 599, 121 A.2d 777 (1956); Van Wyck v. DeLorenzo, 128 A. 891 
(1925); Grauzauskas v. State, 129 A. 251 (1925); Watt v. Walerius, 99 N.J.L. 370, 123 A. 723 (1924). 
N.Y. People ex rel Prudhomme v. Superintendent, etc., Pe N.Y.S.2d 563 (Supreme Ct. Westchester C:z.- 
1940); People v. Stepski, 174 Misc. 1080, 20 N.Y.S.2d 612 (1940); People v. Carrie, 122 Misc. 753, 
204 N.Y.S. 759 (1924). 
Ohio City of Columbus v. Jackson, 93 Oh.App. 516, 114 N.E.2d 60 (1952); In re Van Hoose, 103 N.E.2d 
842 (Oh. App.-1951). 
Okla, Ex p. Drake, 52 Okla. Cr. 47, 2 P.2d 978 (1931); Evans v. Willis, 22 Okla. 310, 97 P. 1047 (1908). 
S.C. Town of Honea Path v. Wright, 194 S.C. 461, 9 S.E.2d 924 (1940); State v. Praser, 173 S.C. 284, 175 
S.E. 551 (1934). 
Tex. Stubblefield v. State, 94 Tex. Cr. R. 444-5, 252 S.W. 563 (1923); Ross v. State, 106 S.W. 340 (Ct. 
Crim. App. 1907); Thornberry v. State, 3 Tex. App. 36 (1877); Wilson v. State, 16 Tex. 246 (1856). 
Utah State v. Sheffield, 45 Utah 426, 146 P. 306 (1915). 
Vt. State v. Donaldson, 101 Vt. 483, 144 A. 684 (1929); State v. Wakefield, 60 Vt. 618, 15 A. 181 (1888). 
Va. Hill v. Smith, 107 Va. 848, 59 S.E. 475 (1907). 
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or information in felony cases® the complaint, being a prerequisite to 
jurisdiction and a matter in which the state is an interested party, cannot 
be waived by the accused, under the familiar rule that jurisdiction of the 
subject matter cannot be conferred by consent. As expressed by the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska: ‘In order to confer jurisdiction upon a 
magistrate in a criminal case, a complaint must be filed agreeable to the 
provisions of the statute. * * * There must be a complaint which must be 
in writing. The complaint must also be on the oath of the complainant.’ 


A justice of the peace or other magistrate has no jurisdiction unless 
such a complaint is filed, even though the accused is personally before 
him under arrest without a warrant. Although where one is arrested and 
brought before a magistrate without a warrant, nothing further is required 
to give him jurisdiction over the person of the accused, since the latter is 
already in custody and ordinarily no warrant is required, yet a complaint 
formally charging him with a crime is still necessary in order to give juris- 
diction of the subject matter. It is the complaint, not the arrest, which 
confers jurisdiction on the court to try the case.® 


An illustration of this is shown in an old Connecticut case in which a 
justice of the peace himself had arrested a disturbant without a warrant, 
hailed him into his own court and bound him over to a higher court for 
trial. It was held in a habeas corpus proceeding that the magistrate had 
no jurisdiction to do this since no complaint was on file.® 


One of the leading cases on this point is State v. Goetz, 65 Kans. 125, 
69 P. 187 (1902), in which Goetz had been dismissed on preliminary hear- 
ing by a justice of the peace who found no probable cause for holding him 
for trial on a charge of felonious assault, but stated the evidence was suf- 
ficient to find him guilty of assault and battery. The defendant immedi- 
ately offered to plead guilty to this minor offense, the plea was accepted, 
a fine was assessed and paid. Later, when an information was filed in the 
District Court charging him with felonious assault, Goetz pleaded the con- 
viction of assault and battery as constituting former jeopardy. The 
Supreme Court held the plea unavailing, since the justice of the peace was 
without jurisdiction, no complaint charging assault and battery having 
been filed. The court said: ‘“To constitute former jeopardy one must be 
placed on trial on a valid complaint, indictment or information before a 
court of competent jurisdiction. The court must be one not only having 
jurisdiction of the offense, but jurisdiction of the defendants, which has 
been obtained by due process based upon legal proceedings. * * * We think 
it the intent of the legislature that such complaint must be in the clear 


627 Am. Jur., Indictments and Informations, sec. 3. 

7 Morrow v. State, 140 Nebr. 592, 300 N.W. 843 (1941). 

516 C.J., Criminal Law, sec. 495; 22 C.J.S. Criminal Law, sec. 303(b). 

°Tracy v. Williams, 4 Conn. 107 (1821). See also Bigham v. State, 59 Miss. 529 (1882), in which de- 
fendant appeared before a magistrate and pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor, although no complaint was 
on file. The Supreme Court said: ‘‘It is true that persons may be arrested in certain cases without a war- 
tant, but without a charge preferred as required by law there is no case to be disposed of by the justice 
of the peace and nothing to sustain a conviction in such a case as this record presents.” 
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and distinct form of a writing. It would not do to hold that a citizen's 
liberty may be taken from him and his character aspersed by a criminal 
proceeding depending upon the fleeting and unstable foundation of an 
oral statement made to a magistrate. We think further that the magis- 
trate gets his jurisdiction to issue his warrant and proceed with the trial 
of the offense charged only by the filing of such written complaint.” 


PURPOSE OF COMPLAINT 


While it is true that a sworn complaint is considered essential to the 
issuance of a warrant for the arrest of an accused person, under constitu- 
tional provisions guaranteeing protection against unreasonable searches 
and seizures and prohibiting issuance of warrants except upon probadle 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, this is not its only purpose. J¢ is 
essential to due process of /aw.'° Other constitutional provisions guarantee 
the right of an accused to be informed as to the nature and cause of the 
charge against him. Also the constitutions guarantee him the right not 
to be twice placed in jeopardy for the same offense. ‘““These require, and 
such is their purpose, such certainty in the statement of the accusation 
as will identify the offense with which accused is sought to be charged, 
protect accused from being twice put in jeopardy for the same offense, 
enable accused to prepare for trial and enable the court, on conviction, 
to pronounce sentence according to the right of the case.”’!' As expressed 
by another leading authority: ‘‘In the eyes of the law a person is charged 
with crime only when he is called upon in a legal proceeding to answer such 
a charge. * * * The objects of an indictment are (1) to furnish the accused 
such a description of the charge against him as will enable him to make his 
defense and avail himself of his conviction or acquittal for protection 
against a further prosecution for the same cause and (2) to inform the 
court of the facts alleged so that it may decide whether they are sufficient 
in law to support a conviction if one should be obtained.’’” 

Thus the complaint serves as a legal basis for causing the arrest and 
detention of the accused, and as a pleading in the case whether he is in 
custody or appears voluntarily.!® In this connection it has been pointed 
out that the strict legal niceties demanded by constitutional provisions 
necessitating establishment of ‘‘probable cause” for a person’s arrest do 
not determine the sufficiency of a complaint whose only function is that 
of a pleading. As Judge Lomenzo of the City Court of Rochester, New 
York, said in a case wherein the defendant was before the court under 
arrest without a warrant: “In view of the lawful arrest of the defendant 
this court acquired jurisdiction of the person of the defendant and the 


016A C.J.S., Constitutional Law, secs. 583, n. 73 and 587. 
42 C.J.S., Indictments and Informations, sec. 90. 
1227 Am. Jur., Indictments and Informations, sec. 2; 14 Am. Jur., Criminal Law, sec. 245; People v. 
Schultz, 301 N.Y. 495, 95 N.E.2d 815 (1950). 

13See People v. Lederle, 132 N.Y.S.2d 693 (N.Y. City Magis. Ct.-Shapiro, J., 1954); People v. Gade 
6 N.Y.S.2d 1018 (City Ct. Rochester, N.Y.-Tompkins, J., -1938). 
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information before the court serves only the function of a pleading. People 
v. Schultz, 301 N.Y. 495, 95 N.E.2d 815; People v. Belcher, 302 N.Y. 529, 
99 N.E.2d 874. Consequently we are not concerned with an information 
that furnishes the basis for the issuance of a warrant. * * * When an in- 
formation constitutes a pleading, certain requirements must be met, since 
no person may be punished for a crime without a formal and sufficient 
accusation.’’!4 


COMPLAINT MUST ACTUALLY BE SWORN TO 


A complaint signed by a complainant but not sworn to by him is gen- 
erally held void. Some of the adjudicated cases deal with the custom 
followed in some jurisdictions by which complaints are made up and signed 
by police officers and delivered in bulk to the judge, clerk or other officer 
for automatic acknowledgement. Jn re Van Hoose, 103 N.E.2d 842 
(Oh.App.-1951), involved a situation wherein Van Hoose pleaded guilty 
to a traffic violation following investigation of an accident. The inves- 
tigating officer signed a complaint in blank, which was later filled in and 
filed in the Municipal Court of Springfield, Ohio. It purported to have 
been sworn to before the clerk of the court but actually was not. The 
defendant was ordered released on habeas corpus since the Municipal Court 
had no jurisdiction of the subject matter. The court said: ‘Since the 
court had no jurisdiction over the subject matter the plea of guilty was of 
no significance, as such jurisdiction cannot be waived, although it may be 
over the person.” The same was held in City of Columbus v. Jackson, 
93 Oh.App. 516, 114 N.E.2d 60 (1952), where, during the trial, the arrest- 
ing officer admitted on cross examination that he had not actually sworn 
to the affidavit, although it purported to have been sworn to by him before 
the deputy clerk. The defendant promptly made a motion for dismissal, 
but was overruled. The officer then swore to the affidavit and the trial 
proceeded. His conviction was reversed on the ground that a sworn 
afidavit was a necessary requisite to acquisition of jurisdiction, and its 
initial absence could not be later supplied. “In the instant case the afh- 
davit being void, the court was without jurisdiction and the entire pro- 
ceeding was a nullity.’”” 

In State v. Privitt, 39 S.W.2d 755 (S.Ct.-Mo.-1931), the prosecuting 
attorney, according to established custom, signed a complaint for a search 
warrant and had it delivered to the magistrate, who thereupon issued the 
warrant. The Supreme Court held the warrant void, since it was not 
actually verified by the oath of the afhant. The mere delivery of a signed 
afd \vit to the officer does not constitute an oath. 


“People v. Sorg, 149 N.Y.S.2d 387 (1956). 

State v. Mershon, 39 N.J. Super. 599, 121 A.2d 777 (Passaic County Ct.-1956), in which a police 
officer igned complaint but did not swear to it;) People ex rel Livingston v. Wyatt, 186 N.Y. 383, 79 
N.E. ) (1906). 

Sco ulsoState v. Lanser, 111 Oh. St. 23, 144 N.E. 734 (1924), to same effect. Contra: Morrow v. State, 
10 Nebr. 592, 300 N.W. 843 (1941), holding that although unsworn complaint is defective, when called 
to the -ourt’s attention it may be properly verified and trial proceeded with. 
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In Jordan v. City of West Point, 75 So.2d 465 (Miss.-1954), the de 
fendant was tried and convicted in the mayor’s court on a charge of driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor, although the complaint was not 
sworn to until the following day. The Supreme Court held the mayor 
acquired no jurisdiction. ‘‘A paper not sworn to is not an affidavit; the 
oath is its essence. The affidavit having been made after the trial and 
conviction, and the mayor’s court having acquired no jurisdiction to try 
and convict the accused, the case must be reversed and remanded.” 

Quite obviously the complaint must be sworn to before an officer legally 
authorized and empowered to administer oaths and affirmations. Or- 
dinarily the magistrate is the proper officer to do this, although statutory 
provisions commonly empower his clerk to do the same. Also, in some 
states the oath may be taken before a notary public.'? In others this is 
not permitted.'® In Wisconsin the complaint may be sworn to before a 
district attorney.'® The general rule is that where the statute is silent as 
to the character of officer before whom such an affidavit may be taken it 
may be done before anyone qualified to administer an oath, and where the 
statute permits a notary public to take oath “‘in all cases,” he has general 
authority to take affidavits in any kind of case, civil or criminal.?° 


(To be Continued in the October issue) 
* * * 


RE-SCHEDULED EXAMINATIONS GET BETTER 
POLICE APPLICANT RESPONSE 


The Michigan State Police recently inquired into the reasons why so 
large a number of young men who had submitted applications to the State 
Police failed to report for the written examination. 

The examinations were scheduled on a week-day during normal work- 
ing hours. It was learned that many of the applicants hesitated to take 
time off from their regular jobs to complete the written examinations. 

The State Police thereupon re-scheduled the examinations for the con- 
venience of the applicants and a considerably better response was obtained. 


* * * 


The best thing to do behind a man’s back is to pat it. 
—V. A. Hospital Newsletter (Wilkes Barre, Pa.) 


\7See the following. 
Ala. Hamilton v. State, 153 Ala. 63, 44 So. 968 (1907). 
Cal. People v. Mullaley, 16. Cal.App. 44, 116 P. 88 (1911). 
Ga. Mitchell v. State, 126 Ga. 84, 54 S.E. 931 (1906). 
Til. Carrow v. People, 113 Ill. 550 (1885); People v. Betzkus, 116 Ill. App. 396 (1911). 
Ind. Hunter v. State, 102 Ind. 428, 1 N.E. 361 (1885). 
18See Richards v. State, 22 Nebr. 145, 150, 34 N.W. 346 (1887), so stating despite sec. 64-107 R.S+ 
1943, empowering notary to administer oaths and affirmations in all cases. 
19Sec. 354.02 Wisconsin Statutes. 
202 C.J.S., Affidavits, sec. 10. 
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Sidney J. Williams Dies at 70 


IDNEY J. Wivitams, 70, dean of the trafic safety movement in the 

United States, died August 5 in Evanston, IIl. 

Death resulted from a cerebral hemorrhage complicated by pneumonia. 
He had been in failing health for several months. 

Services were held in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Williams actively directed the National Safety Council’s traffic 
safety work from its inception in 1924 until his semi-retirement in 1950. 
Since 1945 he had been assistant to the president of the Council. 





SID WILLIAMS 






























The Traffic Institute has lost a great and good friend. Sid Williams 
helped our organization take its first faltering steps back in 1936 and 
continued to guide and counsel our staff right up until the time of his 
death. He was well known to our students, having lectured many times 
in Institute courses and conferences. For the past few years he visited 
our offices regularly to consult with us on major projects. His contribu- 
tions to us will live as long as there is a Traffic Institute. 





As recognized national authority on traffic safety, he won three major 
honorary awards for his services in the conservation of human life. He 
had been an advisor to Presidents of the United States, to Congress, and 
to federal agencies on safety matters. 

Mr. Williams was born May 12, 1886, in Milwaukee. He received two 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin and became chief engineer of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. In 1918, he joined the National Safety 
Council as chief engineer, and took charge of the Council’s traffic safety 
program when it was launched in 1924. 

He served as safety director for the Federal Civil Works Administration, 
and as White House consultant on safety programs for federal employees. 
He took an active part in the early National Conferences on Street and 
Highway Safety, and the several President’s Highway Safety Conferences. 

In 1947, Mr. Williams was chairman of the Safety and Industrial Health 
Advisory Board, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, and he continued as 
safety consultant to the AEC. He was chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances and was a leader in work- 
ing for the enactment of uniform traffic laws throughout the nation. 

Mr. Williams received the C.I.T. Foundation grand award in 1938 for 
the greatest contribution to public safety; the Beecroft Memorial Lecturer 
Award in 1950, and the Arthur Williams Memorial Award in 1954. 


University of Michigan 
General Library 
dem Arbor, Michigem RD 


TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will bg, conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Sept. 17-Oct. 5—Unit No. II of AAMVA Driver License Administration 
Training Program, ‘‘Administration of License Examining.” 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 12—Fundamentals of Police Traffic Service. 

Oct. 8-26—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 15-19—Trafic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 9—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

Oct. 18-20—Seminar for TPA Graduates. 

Oct. 22-Nov. 9—Trafiic Law Enforcement. 

Nov. 12-16—Driver License Examiner Workshop. 

Nov. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 14—Traffic Law for Police. 

Dec. 10-21—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Service, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dec. 17-21—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (with American Bar Association). 

Dec. 17-21—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Introduction to Police Management. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 8—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Control for the Air Force. 

Feb. 4-22—Traffic Records. 

Feb. 14-15—Western Region Conference for TPA Graduates (Place to 
be announced). 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Mar. 1-2—Southern Region Conference for TPA Graduates, Richmond, 
Va. 

Mar. 4-5— Eastern Region Conference for TPA Graduates, New York 
City. 

Mar. 4-22—Traffic Engineering Seminar. 

Mar. 11-22—--Training Programs and Methods. 

Mar. 11-29—Accident Investigation. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Personnel Management. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12-—Traffic Law Enforcement. 





